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the Pharmaceutical Society’s Law Department, seeks 
to provide in one volume an outline of the statutes 
that affect the practice of pharmacy in Great Britain, 
together with an account of the way in which British 
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who may need some knowledge of contemporary 
British law relating to medicines, and of the develop- 
ment of professional ethics in British pharmacy. 
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CMI 
insurance 
policies were 
created solely 
for 
pharmacists. 


Wouldn't it be something if you 
could get SPECIAL terms from an 
Insurance Company run 
privately for Pharmacists? 
Itwould! Yow ean! 


The ‘‘CHEMISTS’ MUTUAL” is run by pharmacists for 
pharmacists to provide maximum cover at minimum cost. 
It has been doing this for well over fifty years so it knows 
a great deal about picking the most suitable policies for 
pharmacists. Each year sees more and more pharmacists 
coming to C.M.|l. for advice in securing real “‘value for 
money” in insurances. 


Growth rate during the past five years has reached nearly 
60%. Proof enough that pharmacists take an instant liking 
to the C.M.I. way of doing business — low premiums, 
prompt and generous settlement of claims and periodical 
bonus distributions. 

* Although policies can only be effected after qualification, CMI will always advise 
pharmacy students on insurance matters and arrange insurances through other 
companies until they are eligible for CMI membership. 

THE CHEMISTS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Phone/write for free brochure 

321, Chase Road, Southgate, N14 6JN 

01-886 6544 


From Our Editor 


On behalf of the association we offer our congratulations to Dr. Frank Hartley, 
Vice Chancellor of the University of London and former Dean of the School of Phar- 
macy of this University who is made a Knight Bachelor for his services to Pharmacy. 


Also to Desmond F. Lewis, Secretary and Registrar of the Society who received 
an, O.B.E. 

Also to Dr. L. Goodwin, F.R.S. who is made a C.G.M. for services to the study of 
Tropical Diseases. 


Once again I am totally indebted to Dr. Sharp for obtaining articles for publication; 
without his assistance the production of this edition would not have been possible. 
With each successive year it is becoming more difficult to compile a Chronicle covering 
all aspects of Pharmacy and to cover all other topics and to cater for all interests to 
our readers due to difficulty in obtaining articles for publication. 


I look forward to your support in providing articles if there is to be any future issue. 


From the Outgoing President 


Much of the hard work of running any association is undertaken by the permanen:‘ 
or semi-permanent officers and credit for the viability of the association and success 
of its functions is due largely to them. 


Our treasurer Dr. Louis Sharp began the year magnificently by warning that in- 
flation was about to force up subscriptions. This brought in an unusually large number 
of life-subscriptions which are employed as interest-attracting capital and annual 
subscriptions to swell the current account. Congratulations and many thanks, Louis. 


The sessional ball at the Tavistock Banqueting Suite was one of the highlights of 
the year. The dinner was delightful and the evening was an exceptionally happy event. 
I am sorry that there was not a bigger proportion of past students, and thank the present 
students for arranging such a wonderful evening. The other big event was, of course, 
the garden party at Myddleton House. There is nothing more relaxing than a garden 
party in the month of May. It is a must for Members’ diaries. 


I must not end this brief statement without expressing my sincere thanks to our 
secretary Miss M. Rubeck on whose shoulders fell so much of the hard work through- 
out the year. I must also record our thanks and indebtedness to Mr. K. A. Tombs 
for his devotion and success in producing and maintaining the very high standard of 
the Chronicle. To those officers I have not named I extend the gratitude of the 


Association. 
H. S. BEAN 


Treasurer's Report 1975-76 


Financially we have had a fairly good year. We enrolled 58 life members yielding a 
capital of £327. This is a record due partly to the increase of the fee to £10 on January 
1st, 1976 which encouraged a rush of 43 new members hurrying to pay up while the 
subscription was only £5. Conversely, of course, the number of annual subscriptions 
fell (from 67 in 1974-5 to 39 in 1975-6) bringing in £24. However, although we can’t 
use the life subscriptions the interest for the year (which can be used) was £161.46 
against £150.48 for the previous year. The largest increase in expenditure was for 
postage and stationery (£80.42 against £51.74 for 1974-5). 

Thanks, again to Mr. Tombs the “Square Chronicle’ made a profit (about £32) 
and the overall excess of income over expenditure for the year was £119.80. 


Providing our ‘annual’ members pay their subscriptions regularly without expensive 
reminders the Association’s finances should cause no concern in the near future. 
L. K. SHARP 


Minutes of A.G.M., 1976 


Minutes of the Square Association Annual General Meeting at Brunswick Square 
on Thursday 11th November, 1976. 
PRESENT: Dr. C. Bean (in the chair) and 44 members. 


APOLOGIES FOR ABSENCE: Mr. Samways, Dr. G. S. Cox, T. Marns, D. Forbes, 
M. Rubeck, D. Lewis, V. Fairwood. 


1. Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting 
These were read and adopted without modification. 


2. Matters Arising from the Minutes 
None. 


3. President’s Report 


Dr. Bean expressed his thanks to the committee for their support and work 
during the year. He also thanked the school of Pharmacy for their facilities for 
the committee meetings, and other functions. He also thanked the editor of the 
Square Chronicle for a very interesting edition. 


4. Secretary’s Report 


The committee has met three times during the year. Each meeting was well 
attended including members from the Students’ Union. Dr. Sharp was thanked 
for his help and-support to Miss Rubeck during her year of office. 


The sessional ball will be held in 1977 at the Café Royal on Saturday 19th March 
and it is hoped that as many Square Association members as possible will be able 
to attend. 


5. Treasurer’s Report 


Dr. Sharp reported that a substantial number of students had joined the Square 
Association this year, some life membership and some annual. Annual subscriptions 
are used in the current account and life memberships are put into a membership 
fund the interest of which the Association can use. Both the Cheese and Wine and 
Sessional Ball this year were well attended. 


Life membership is now £7.50 if one joins in the year of graduation. 
Due to the great increase in postage costs notice of future S.A. events will appear 
in the Square Chronicle and the Pharmaceutical Journal. 


The Wine and Cheese party after the 1976 A.G.M. incurred a loss. 


6. Election of Officers 


In the absence of any other nominations the committee recommended the following 
persons to act as officers for the session 1976-77. 


President — Mr. Louis Priest 
Treasurer — Dr. L. K. Sharp 
Secretary — Miss S. M. Winder 
Editor Square Chronicle — Mr. K. Tombs 
Immediate Past President — Dr. C. Bean 
Students’ Union Members — C. O’Neill 

M. Hall 

S. Bennett 

1 Vacancy 
Committee — A. Briggs 


Miss M. Rubeck 
Miss E. Mason 
Mr. M. Ransom 
Dr. C. Bean 

1 Vacancy 


7. Election of Auditors 


Dr. R. Fleming and Dr. K. Wibberley were proposed by Dr. A. Briggs and 
elected unanimously. 


Graduate Pharmacists interested 
in general practice 


will find this booklet invaluable in helping them to 
assess the career opportunities which are open to 
them at Boots. Full details are included on 
pre-registration experience, branch management 
training and promotion policies. 


Interested? 


Write to 

Retail Staff Department, 
Boots The Chemists, 
Nottingham NG2 3AA, 
for a copy of the booklet. 


8. Any other business 


a) It was proposed and carried unanimously that Mr. H. Loton should be made 
an Honorary Member of the Square Association Mr. Loton was Beadle at the 
Square for nine years and was congratulated on his retirement. He was 
thanked for his support to students during these years. 

b) Square Chronicle 
Mr. K. Tombs reported that the viability of the Square Chronicle depended 
oni Advertisers 

ii contributors 
He asked that secretaries of clubs should submit reports and that any other 
articles would be very welcome. 


c) Dr. Bean proposed a vote of thanks to Miss M. Rubeck. Mr. Priest thanked 
the Association for proposing and electing him as President. 


d) The next committee meeting was arranged for Monday 31st January, 1977 
at 6.45 p.m. in the Senior Common room at the Square. 


There being no other business the meeting was closed at 7.50 p.m. and was followed 
by a Cheese and Wine party in the Senior Common room. 


James Swarbrick, D.Sc., Ph.D. F.Ri LC]. MUP IS ean 


The vacancy caused by the retirement of Dr. Frank Hartley as Dean of the School of 
Pharmacy, University of London was filled at the invitation of the Council of the 
School by Dr. James Swarbrick, formerly Professor of Pharmaceutics at the University 
of Sydney. His record in the world of pharmacy is very impressive. 


Born in London and educated at Sloane Grammar School he then graduated 
B.Pharm.(Hons.) at Chelsea College, University of London in 1960 and gained his 
M.P.S. in 1961. He remained at Chelsea after graduation, firstly as a research assistant, 
then in 1962 as an assistant lecturer, and was appointed lecturer in 1964. During this 
period he gained his Ph.D., then moved initially to Purdue University, U.S.A. to 
continue his teaching career in the capacity of visiting assistant Professor. In 1966 he 
was appointed associate Professor, then moved to Connecticut University where he 
remained for the next six years. 


During this period he became Professor and Chairman of the Pharmaceutics division 
of the School of Pharmacy and Assistant Dean for research and graduate studies in 
1970. For recognition of his work in surface and physical chemistry he was awarded a 
D.Sc. London in 1972. 


In June 1972 he was appointed director of product development at the Sterling 
Winthrop Research Institute N.Y., U.S.A., where he remained until 1975, when he 
became the first holder of a new Chair in Pharmaceutics at the University of Sydney 
until 1976, when he took up the appointment as Dean of the School of Pharmacy, 
University of London. 


Among his many other scientific activities, Dr. Swarbrick has been an industrial 
consultant to various companies over the last ten years, and more recently has acted as 
a consultant to the Australian Health Dept. He is a member of the American Pharm- 
aceutical Association, and an elected fellow of its Academy of Pharmaceutical Sciences. 


More specifically Dr. Swarbrick’s career includes Industrial Consultant, 1965-72. 
1975-; Member of Comm., on Graduate Programs, Amer. Assoc. Colleges of Phar- 
macy, 1969-71; Member!Comm., on Specifications, National Formulary, 1970-75; 
Chairman, Joint United States Pharmacopoeia-National Formulary on Disintegration 
and Dissolution Testing, 1971-75; Visiting Scientist, Astra Labs, Sweden, 1971; 
Consultant, Australian Dept. of Health, 1975-76; Member Practice Training Comm, 
ee Soc, N.S.W. 1975-76; Member Academic Board, University of Sydney, 


He has many publications to his credit, including Co-author (with A. N. Martin 
and A. Cammarata) of ‘Physical Pharmacy,’ 2nd ed, 1969, contributor to ‘American 
Pharmacy’, 6th ed, 1966 and 7th ed, 1974; also ‘Remingtons Pharmaceutical Sciences’, 
14th ed. 1970 and 15th ed. 1975; also ‘Biopharmaceutics,’ 1970. He is also series 
editor of ‘Current Concepts in the Pharmaceutical Sciences’ and ‘Drugs and the 
Pharmaceutical Sciences’. 


Dr. Swarbrick has in addition made numerous research contributions to international 
scientific journals. 


In addition to the professional side of his career he finds time to participate in 
recreational pursuits. 


We wish Dr. Swarbrick every success in the current stage of his career and take 
assurance that we have a most competent person as Dean of the School. 


Dr. Alan Glenn 


Hundreds of ex-Square students and staff will have been deeply grieved to read of 
the death on 20th November last of Alan Glenn. He had been ailing for some time but 
only in August did he know that he had inoperable cancer of the liver. 


When Alan came to the ‘Square’ as a research student in 1947, on a Pharmaceutical 
Society Scholarship there was no room for him in the student research laboratories so he 
was found a place in the tiny staff laboratory at the top of ‘No. 17’ with Messrs. Askam, 
Beckett, Stenlake and myself. He soon established himself as one of the great ‘char- 
acters’ and kept us stimulated and amused. His ingenuity at solving practical problems 
was spectacular. For an intermediate in his work on synthetic compounds related to 
the Ergot alkaloids he had to prepare carbostyrol (2-hydroxyquinoline) by the method 
of T'schitschibabin. This consisted in oxidising quinoline by fusing it with finely 
powdered dry KOH. The latter is very hygroscopic and picks up moisture rapidly 
during the powdering process. Alan overcame this by using a heavy cylinder of cast 
iron which could be rotated rapidly on its horizontal axis by a powerful electric motor. 
Into this drum was placed the lumps of dry KOH plus a large number of steel balls 
about 1” in diameter. The whole was then rotated rapidly by the motor and the potash 
was finely ground by the stee! balls. The whole thing resembled a ‘French Pot Mill’ 
known to the older generation of pharmacists. When the potash was in a fine state of 
division the cylinder was stood upright on a tripod, the stopper at the upper end was 
replaced by a long iron tube to act as an air condenser, and the quinoline quickly 
added. The whole lot was then heated with a bunsen burner. It worked — but the 
side effects were shattering. The drum and its contents were extremely heavy and the 
motor powerful. As the drum rotated on its horizontal axis it accelerated to a great speed 
as the moment of inertia was overcome. A resistance in the circuit was useless — the 
thing just stopped, so Alan used his foot to slow down the drum but sometimes with 
little success. The thing would rotate at an ever-increasing speed with a thunderous 
roar, the whole thing, drum, motor and supports shook as if it wou'd blow to pieces, 
bottles came cascading off the shelves and we all took shelter! But it worked! 


Another bright idea Alan had was evoked by a dreadful smell in the lab. I said ‘“‘What 
a pity we can’t measure smells!’’, to which he replied that he had an idea for a machine 
which would do this. He rapidly sketched a diagram in which the ‘smell’ was conducted 
into a chamber fitted with two electrodes and said that the potential difference would 
vary with the concentration of vapour and could be measured. He laughingly said he 
would patent it under the name of the ‘Glenn Fartometer’! This was before anybody 
had produced a gas chromatography apparatus but obviously Alan had got the basic 
idea! A Leonardo of the Lab! 


Alan Glenn’s researches on the ergot alkaloids led to his Ph.D. and to the publication 
on the subject in a series of ‘Quarterly Reviews’ issued by the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry, but very soon he switched to Physical Instrumentation and organised a 
course in this for the new three-year B.Pharm. degree. He had the bright idea of 
enclosing each electrical unit in a perspex box. By connecting these units together in 
various permutations, it was possible to assemble different instruments and the student 
was able to visually follow the circuits through the transparent boxes. These units 
were later patented as the Shandon-Glenn units. Another idea on which he worked 
was an immediate-retrieval card-index system but this, I believe, was never perfected. 


Alan’s weakness was an absence of time sense. He was meticulous over lectures and 
classes but otherwise, he just didn’t notice time. He often didn’t appear at the ‘Square’ 
until late afternoon and then work at the bench half the night. After a ‘High Tea’ at 
the Tottenham Court Road Corner House, we would research all the evening but no 
matter how late I went home, Alan was still working. He once took a research student 
home for the weekend to help him write his thesis and correct his English. I heard 
later that they worked on it from Saturday morning until Sunday night without any 
sleep at all, Margaret Glenn keeping them going with coffee and light refreshments! 
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Day after day when Professor Linnell paid his daily visits to the research labs at 5 
o’clock to ask each of us ‘any news?’, Alan’s bench would be vacant. Alan was at the 
Patent Office, the Pharm. Soc. Library, or the B.M. engaged on literature researching 
before coming to start the day’s (or rather night’s) work. ‘“Where’s Glenn?’’. After a 
week of getting no satisfactory answer, Prof would say “‘when you see Mr. Glenn tell 
him I like to see my research students occasionally!”’ 


It was not all work though. One summer day in 1951 we had a most enjoyable after- 
noon at Battersea fun fair. We went on the Big Dipper, the roundabouts, etc. until we 
had spent all our money, but the but of all was the Rotor. This was a large cylindrical 
room in which we stood lining the walls. The whole thing then revolved on its vertical 
axis at increasing speed and then the floor dropped away leaving us all pinioned to the 
wall by centrifugal force. As each body tended to slide slowly downwards, the girls 
became a sight for sore eyes to the males on the opposite wall! Alan got better value than 
I — his eye-sight was better!! On another occasion we went with Bobby Fleming to 
Kenwood to celebrate Bob’s new Ph.D. It was a lovely summer afternoon and we much 
appreciated the beautiful Adam library, the Iveagh collection of pictures, the furniture 
and of course the glories of Hampstead Heath. 


Alan was involved with many committees such as those of the B.P. Commission and 
of the British Polarographic Society of which he was a founder member and Hevrovsky 
himself was the President with Professor Linnell as Vice-President. He also ran many 
postgraduate courses for the R.I.C. and other bodies. His main interest in later years 
was the application of statistics to quantitative analysis. 


Many examples of Alan’s compassion for and generosity to others may be cited but 
one particularly sticks in my mind. One of his research students, a Vietnamese, was 
instructed by his Government during the final year of his work here to return and 
fight for South Vietnam. He refused, and his grant was immediately stopped, leaving 
him virtually destitute. Alan and Margaret Glenn took him into their own home and 
kept him for very many weeks so that he could complete the work for his doctorate. 


The many fine qualities of Alan Glenn have been enumerated by others but probably 
only the humble recipients of his generosity and those near to him knew his real worth. 
We were delighted for him when he was invited to become Senior Lecturer in Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry in the University of Manchester seven years ago, but he left the 
‘Square’ a poorer place. 


Vale!, my old friend! Like you, I think we shall not meet again but if we are both 
mistaken, how we shall laugh together in Paradise! 
LOUIS K. SHARP 


Is there an Ideal Pharmacy Curriculum? 


Until a couple of decades ago there was in the United Kingdom a ‘national’ 
pharmaceutical curriculum. This arose from the historical fact that until the mid- to late 
1950’s the majority of pharmacists in this country qualified through either the Chemist 
and Druggist or Pharmaceutical Chemist examinations. The syllabi were drawn up by 
the Education Committee of the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society with the as- 
sistance of the Board of Examiners. The C & D curriculum was based on the needs 
of the general practice pharmacist whereas the Ph.C. curriculum which occupied two 
years compared with the one year required to cover the C & D course assumed the 
extra requirements of pharmacists aspiring to a career in the hospital service or in- 
dustrial laboratory. A few universities also held courses for degrees in pharmacy but 
initially there was little or no difference between the content of the degree courses and 
the Ph.C. course for the administrative reason that persons obtaining the university 
degrees were admitted to the statutory register of Pharmaceutical Chemists without 
having to submit to the chore of actually sitting the Ph.C. examination. The university 
degrees, of course, had to be recognised by the Society and this was generally held to 
indicate equivalence or identity of the Ph.C. and degree courses. 


In the 1960’s new universities were developed, polytechnics were upgraded to 
Colleges of Advanced Technology and technical colleges to polytechnics. The up- 
graded institutions were endowed with the right to award their own degrees or those 
of the Council for National Academic Awards. They developed their degrees in a 
wide range of sciences and this had to include pharmacy. The upshot was that the 
Society approved, and subject to inspection of the schools and syllabi, continued to 
approve the new degrees for admission to the Register and itself ceased to be an 
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Established 1846 


Recognise these? 


Most people in the industry will. And 
most will know that these are only a few 
of the hundreds of raw materials used 
every year by Ransom in producing 
galenicals for world markets. In addition 
to manufacturing their own galenicals 
Ransom carry out all kinds of trade 
processing of customers’ own materials— 
to the same high standards of excellence 
that have made Ransom products trusted 
throughout the world. When Ransoms do 
your processing, you conserve your 
capital, reduce your overheads and are 
assured of the utmost secrecy. Ransoms 
is unconnected with any other firm in 

the industry. 


William Ransom & Son Ltd. 


HITCHIN, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 


examining body. A further consequence of this development — perhaps the greatest 
in the history of pharmaceutical education in the U.K. — was the demise of the London 
External degree which had been the goal of many but which at the same time had 
contributed to the uniformity of the curriculum of the era and had perhaps to some 
extent stifled development. 


The almost totally free rein put into the hands of each school of pharmacy led to 
the diversification of pharmacy degrees. The courses for the new degrees contained 
much that was in the old for without it they would not have been degrees in pharmacy. 
Some of the changes introduced certainly indicated that heed had been paid to the 
frequently heard comment that the old degree structures appeared to assume that eighty- 
five per cent of students would opt for a career in industry whereas statistics clearly 
showed that eighty-five per cent could not and would settle in general practice phar- 
macy. 


At the same time enormous changes were taking place elsewhere. The old extem- 
poraneously produced remedies which, at best, relieved the symptoms of a disease 
rather than removing the underlying cause were gradually fading away and being 
replaced by much more potent drugs which were often capable of effecting a cure. 
The year 1961 saw the first definition by John Wagner of the term ‘biopharmaceutics’ 
— the influence of formulation on the clinical effectiveness of a drug. If formulation 
had to be precise, uniform and carefully controlled that was a second reason for the 
art of dispensing leaving the pharmacy and being replaced by the science of form- 
ulation in the industrial laboratory. Thus the syllabi for the new degrees had to 
evolve and evolve quite rapidly to prepare students for the new r6le of the pharmacist. 
A pharmaceutical curriculum suitable for one era or even for one decade may be 
totally unsuitable for the next. 


Having established, albeit briefly, the inevitable influence of time and scientific 
evolution on the pharmaceutical curriculum it is no more difficult to establish the 
influence of place. A short journey of 20 miles across the Channel would reveal some 
major differences in, for example, the French curriculum. The much reduced emphasis 
in the undergraduate syllabus on the science of formulation would be obvious. The 
French pharmacists’ knowledge of biomatology might be quite surprising as un- 
doubtedly would his considerable knowledge of biochemical analysis. Such differences 
reflect differences in the development of the medical services. There are very elegant 
pharmacies in France that dispense no prescriptions supply no proprietary medicines 
and vend neither cosmetics nor toiletries but gain the whole of their income from the 
analysis of biological specimens. With increasing sophistication of methods there is 
probably no great future for biochemical analysis in pharmacies but it is interesting 
that in Poland pharmacy students can elect to specialise in clinical analysis in prepara- 
tion for a career in health service laboratories. In Italy there is a difference in the length 
of the curriculum depending on whether a student intends to work in general practice 
or in industry. But these differences between European countries may eventually dis- 
appear or be reduced now agreement has been reached on general details of the 
pharmacy curriculum within the E.E.C. 


When the developing countries are considered it becomes obvious that within the 
foreseeable future a perfectly standard global curriculum is not acceptable. At the 
time of their gaining independence a flight of advisers were invited to these countries. 
The majority had never been previously within the tropics and yet within a handful of 
days had to advise on a suitable pharmacy curriculum. A number of the universities 
within the developing countries had experienced a special relationship with the 
University of London and readily accepted the advice that the London type degree 
should be transplanted to the tropics. Undoubtedly the advice provided a very valuable 
basis for pharmacy training particularly as detailed syllabi, lecture programmes and 
laboratory manuals were readily available. This aid enabled them to get off the mark 
pretty quickly and this was important as they were short, desperately short, of phar- 
macists. Even today they have nothing like the 1 per 2,000 population enjoyed in the 
U.K., the ratio is more likely to be one-tenth of that. One African country with a 
population of more than two million was reported a few years ago to have only one 
pharmacist. Some soon realised that their real need, particularly in rural areas were 
large numbers of dispensers. Developing schools of pharmacy resisted political pres- 
sures to supply this need because faculties within the same universities were often 
producing graduates in other subjects in excess of the country’s needs. Had they suc- 
cumbed to the pressures pharmacy would have become the poor relation of the sciences 
as it once was in the U.K. 
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Nevertheless they did examine and question the value of parts of the transplanted 
syllabus. For example, apart from educational considerations, was there a case for 
spending valuable time in teaching sophisticated analytical techniques when the students 
might never meet them? This was a particularly pertinent question in those countries 
having, as yet, little or no pharmaceutical industry and unlikely to import the equipment 
for years. But there were special local requirements. In most developing countries the 
cult of native medicine is very strong and admitted in some cases to be effective when 
orthodox modern medicine has failed. Many of the native remedies are herbal and of 
secret composition known only to the witch-doctors. To those who know, the ingredi- 
ents are readily obtainable. There is thus justification for a much greater interest in 
pharmacognosy in the developing countries and for allocating greater study time to it. 
Some faculties have introduced water analysis into their syllabus. The ability of the 
rural pharmacist to pronounce on the potableness of a local water supply provides a 
valuable service to the community. In one country pharmacy students have travelled 
hundreds of miles in their vacation to take an active part in an immunisation programme 
which, because of the desperate shortage of doctors, might otherwise not have been 
possible. 


In the developing countries there are very different needs and probably will be for 
many years. It is therefore inevitable that topics will be included in their courses which 
are not found in those of the more developed countries, and some topics considered 
essential in industrialised countries will find no place in the next few years in the 
curricula of the developing countries. There must be a very great deal of common 
ground between all pharmacy curricula but differences of emphasis there must be. 
Twelve months residence in a country will indicate what they should be. 

H. S. BEAN 


Vox Clamantis In Deserto 
(A Voice Crying in the Wilderness) 


A most unrewarding activity, and self-limiting, in that crying out loud is best sus- 
tained by frequent and friendly libations, an occurrence of little likelihood in the 
wilderness. This truth, penetrating finally if belatedly impels one to shake the dust off 
the weary feet and make for the nearest snug, where the forementioned refreshment 
may be procured, together with a near captive audience, whose critical faculties wear 
smoother as the evening passes! “‘So what’s wrong with that?”’ you say. Fine, if all you 
want is an audience, but if the crying out is intended to right a wrong, to require an 
improvement then uncritical acceptance will not necessarily produce the required, 
or even any action. 


Perhaps that is why the almost daily stoppage at the factory, the ‘sit-ins’, ‘take- 
overs’, ‘walk-outs’, ‘demos’, and other muscle-flexing democratic mob-actions are 
the currently fashionable revisionist activities. ‘VITA BREVIS, ARS LONGA’, 
which in modern usage might roughly suggest that as ‘LIFE IS SHORT, ARSING 
ABOUT MUSTN’T TAKE OVER LONG’ (I did say ‘roughly’) Thus the quickest 
way to an early change for the better (unilaterally of course) is to blow the whistle 
and have everybody out! This then is no doubt why in our trying to deal with the 
increasing problems arising from FP114 and sequelae, there have been so many and 
varied exhortations, from suggesting ‘there is no problem’ to ‘refuse to dispense’, 
‘tell em we're out of stock’, ‘come out on strike’ or ‘send them back to the surgery’. 
Because we have never been drilled to the whistle, there is no agreed response, no 
demanding of immediate corrective action before we pick up our tablet counters again. 


To quieten the rumblings of our discontent, the Pricing Bureaux make promises not 
to crowd the Christmas mails with massive bundles of unpaid, incomplete, insufficiently 
endorsed F.P. 10s. Because of the very size of the problem and for no other reason, 
we are being, so to speak, temporarily forgiven our transgressions, but will we please 
stop clamouring that “tis others that transgress, .. . against us’! 


They could be those who insist that we must accept the final responsibility for the 
prescription, for its accuracy and its completeness in all respects, and that we must not 
expect to be paid for the telephone call, or calls, involved, nor the postages and SAE’s 
where necessary, and then cynically offer 14p to package the deal, knowing full well 
that containers cost 3 or 4 times that and more, but demand our acquiescence in a 
time-dishonoured practice of the implied profitable re-use of the returned empties, 
implicit in the public appeals from time to time to return their sauce bottles and other 
glassware to the ‘cornered chemist’... thereby further perpetuating the myth that 
the pharmacist is ‘making a bomb’ in the re-issue of these soiled relics, doubtless in 
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staying behind after hours, washing up in cold water, to save fuel, if not his energy, 
and working in the dark, because he always has as far as the DHSS is concerned, but 
also to keep a low profile in case someone bangs on the door with a day old script in 
one hand, and conceivably a 2lb hammer in the other. You will no doubt have noticed 
from committee reports, that in any emergency attendance at the pharmacy in response 
to a request for out of hours service, you do so at your own risk, chummy! 


The Police have made it clear that they cannot provide protection or security for 
Good Samaritans heading into possible peril. They already have their hands full 
controlling our latter day Vandals, football hooligans et al, leaving us only with that 
rather insubstantial of shields . . . our professional discretion! And further to this 
illusory discretion, you may feel that there could be occasions where you ought to be 
permitted to reserve the right to withhold the supply of certain classes of drugs to 
certain persons, i.e. drunken, violent, quarrelsome, agressive or disorderly. Would it 
surprise you to discover there is no such provision to exercise any such discretion, and 
to attempt to do so under existing regulations would constitute a breach of the contract? 


Therefore, ‘putting it all together’, in our quaint modern idiom, it should be sever- 
ally resolved that in our hatchel with lay and other prescription writers, the necessarily 
incurred ’phone and postal charges be fully recoverable, without quibble by the 
pharmacist. The State could no doubt re-imburse itself accordingly by appropriate 
deductions from the medical cheques. This last might well have a salutary effect on the 
standard of future script writing, which of course is what we ALL want, and not least 
our mutual patients. Whilst about it, the contract should further require payment for 
containers as used, and at current costs, and if conservation of materials, and/or national 
economy dictates the re-use or recycling of same, then by all means let us have a 
properly organised recovery scheme on a national basis, which of course should be 
able to at least clear its running costs, or so WE have for so long been asked to believe. 
But not please at the expense of our underpaid, unsung, bottle-washing hero... . this 
single-handed salvage worker, Steptoe at the sink ....a misty, perhaps near mythical 
creature .... but one whose bones are fleshed by the almost contemptuous details of 
the contract, a penny fractioned document, betraying its early origins in the NHI 
Scheme, of more than half a century ago, and in all that time so infrequently to our 
credit, even monetarily, and even more rarely so professionally. 


ROB 


Changes in Pharmaceutics Course 


The Pharmaceutics course has been modified over the last ten years to take account 


of the changes which have occurred in Pharmacy. 


The lecture topics of the first two years of the course chiefly reflect changes in em™ 
phasis. The dispensing lectures have been reduced to five and a start is made at the 
end of the first year on tableting and powder technology. An introduction to drug 
release is given at the end of the second year, before being dealt with more fully in 
third year. The Law relating to Pharmacy course starts after Easter during the first 
year and finishes in time for the examination which is now held in January with a 
resit examination the following October. 


A major change has been introduced in the practical work. Examinations have been 
replaced by continuous assessment and a series of tests held during the course. Should 
a student not have satisfied the examiners by the end of the seond year he can sit a 
practical examination held in September. The first and third terms of first year are 
occupied with conventional dispensing. Sterile products are now prepared in room 301 
during the second and third term. Part of the second term is devoted to physical 
chemistry experiments illustrating the lecture material. Loose leaf files have replaced 
practical books. 


During the second year practical exercises on emulsions, tablets and radio-isotopes 
are carried out together with further general dispensing and the assessment tests. 
Two classes are devoted to the practical aspects of the Law Relating to Pharmacy 
and problems arising in practice. During the third term a series of formulation ex- 
periments are carried out. 
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To relieve the examination burden at the end of the second year the students are 
now examined on part of the syllabus at the end of the first year. Three three-hour 
papers are set on Pharmacology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry (organic and inorganic) 
and Pharmaceutics/Physical Chemistry. 


There is now no ‘general’ third year Pharmaceutics course, only a specialised 
course. This consists of Pharmaceutics A, dealing with formulation and stability and 
factors affecting rates of solution and absorption of drugs; Pharmaceutics B, dealing 
with powder technology, rheology and Pharmaceutics C is microbiology which 
concentrates now on bacterial resistance. The practical work associated with Phar- 
maceutics A and B consists of open ended formulation and stability exercises together 
with some pharmaceutical technology. The C practical course implements the lecture 
material. The Pharmaceutics A course is included in all the options of the third year 
course so that all students have contact with Pharmaceutics Department for the entire 
three years they spend at College. 


It might be of interest to note that the entrance requirements have been modified 
and special courses in Mathematics Biology and Physics are held during the first year 
for those students who may not have one of these subjects at A level. 


Cyril Ridout retired in 1974 and Prof. Shotton retires next year. A few ‘old hands’ 
still lurk about the Department — Alan Briggs, Ken Ridgway and Ken Wibberley. 


A. BRIGGS 


Grant of Arms, Supporters and Mottoes 


We are most indebted to Mr. Robertson of Earley, Berkshire, whose correspondence 
has caused matters of great interest to be revealed. An abbreviated form of his original 
letter reads as follows :— 


Dear Sir, 


Whilst considering the badge of ‘The Square (and I shall await expert instruction on 
its legend) it struck me that the design for the Society’s Coat of Arms has been got at. 
Pharmacy has ‘lost its head’ so to speak — the mortar and pestle (more like an ancient 
chamber pot) floats unsupported above the shield, the helmet and mantling having 
disappeared — I know not when or whence. For that matter after a lifetimes (or nearly) 
membership of the Society I don’t know what the motto/legend declares, nor the 
components charging the shield, a flaked out moose horned deer, peace pigeon or 
dove, a ruptured onion etc. 


Yours faithfully. 


The correspondence is accompanied by the Society’s Coat of Arms as seen on the 
PJ wrappers and a drawing of Mr. Robertsons impression of the Coat of Arms as he 
imagines it to have been. 


The Pestle and Mortar supported upon an elaborate helmet with giant antlers 
protruding from either side. 


The figure on the left is assumed to be AVICENNA the Persian? Arab offering 
serpent Kebab, that on the right, Galen thinking about maceration etc. 


The Society’s Librarian Mr. R. G. Todd was able to furnish us with the following 
information. 


The design of the Society’s Arms has not been “‘got at’’. The representation on the 
cover of the PJ is precisely as depicted on the original Grant by the College of Heralds. 


The meaning of the Society’s Motto ‘Habenda Ratio Valetudinis’ is I think best 
rendered by ‘We must pay attention to our health’. 


‘Salutifer Orbi’ may be translated ‘Bearer of Health to the World’. 


Copies of the texts of the Grant of Arms and Grant of Supporters which should 
prove of great interest to our readers are included. 
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GRANT OF ARMS 


THE ARMS, CREST AND Motto 


To ALL AND SINGULAR to whom these Presents shall come Sir Charles George Young, 
Knight, Garter, Principal King of Arms, Joseph Hawker, Esquire, Clarenceux King of 
Arms, and Francis Martin, Esquire, Norroy King of Arms, send greeting. 


Wuereas The President on behalf of himself, the Vice-President, Treasurer and 
Council of the PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, hath represented unto the 
most noble Henry-Charles, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Hereditary Marshal 
of England, THat Her Majesty, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, bearing date 
the Eighteenth day of February, One thousand Eight hundred and Forty three, was 
pleased to incorporate certain Persons therein named into One Body Politic and Cor- 
porate by the Name of ““THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN’’, for the 
purpose of advancing Chemistry and Pharmacy and promoting an uniform system of 
Education of those who shall practise the same, and for other purposes therein 
mentioned: 'THaT by the said Letters Patent of Incorporation it is declared that the 
Society shall have in perpetual succession and a Common Seal with full power and 
authority to alter, vary, break or renew the same at their discretion, and by that Name 
to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, answer and be answered unto, in every 
Court whether of Law or Equity; That the President, Vice-President, Treasurer and 
members of the Council, being desirous that a Common Seal should be assigned to 
them under competent authority, He therefore requested the favour of Hts GRACE’s 
WARRANT for our granting and assigning such Arms and Crest as may be proper to be 
borne by the said Society, on Seals, Shields, Banners or otherwise, according to the 
Laws of Arms. AND ForRASMUCH as the said Ear! Marshal did by Warrant under his 
hand and Seal bearing date the Twelfth day of March Instant, authorise and direct Us 
to grant and assign such Arms and Crest accordingly. KNow YE 'THEREFORE that We 
the said Garter, Clarenceux and Norroy, in pursuance of His Grace’s Warrant and by 
virtue of the Letters Patent of Our Several Offices to each of Us respectively granted do 
by these Presents grant and assign unto The President, the Vice-President, Treasurer 
and Council of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, the Arms following that is 
to say: Or, on a Crofs Gules between a Dove holding in the mouth an Olive Branch in the 
First Quarter, an Aloe in the Second, a Staff erect entwined by a Serpent in the Third, and 
an Alembic and Receiver in the Fourth, all proper—a pair of Scales of the First: on a 
Chief Azure a Stag lodged also of the First. And for the Crest, On a Wreath of the Colours, 
A Mortar therein a Pestle Or, as the same are in the Margin hereof more plainly depicted 
together with the Motto, HABENDA RATIO VALETUDINIS, to be borne and used for ever 
hereafter by The President, The Vice-President, Treasurer and Council of the said 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, and their successors, on Seals, Shields, 
Banners or otherwise according to the Laws of Arms. IN WITNEss whereof we the 
said Garter, Clarenceux and Norroy, Kings of Arms have to these Presents sub- 
scribed Our Names and affixed the Seals of our several offices this Fourteenth day of 
March, in the Seventh Year of the Reign of Our Sovereign Lady Victoria, by the Grace 
of Gop, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, QUEEN Defender of 
the Faith, etc., and in the Year of Our Lord One thousand Eight hundred and Forty 
four. 


Cuas. GEO. YOUNG J. Hawker Fra. Martin 
Garter Clarenceux Norroy 


‘THE SUPPORTERS 
To ALL AND SINGULAR to whom these Presents shall come Sir Charles George Young, 
Knight Garter Principal King of Arms, sendeth Greeting: 


WuerEas the President on behalf of himself, the Vice-President, Treasurer and 
Council of THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, hath represented unto 
The Most Noble Henry-Charles, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Hereditary 
Marshal of England, that Her Majesty by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing 
date the Eighteenth day of February, One thousand, Eight hundred and Forty three, 
was pleased to Incorporate certain Persons therein named into One Body Politic and 
Corporate by the Name of THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, for the 
purpose of advancing Chemistry and Pharmacy and promoting an uniform system of 
Education of those who shall practise the same and for other purposes therein men- 
tioned, THarT by the said Letters Patent of Incorporation it is declared that the SocreTy 
shall have a perpetual succession and a Common Seal with full power and authority 
to alter, vary, break or renew the same at their discretion, and by that Name to sue 
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and be sued, implead and be impleaded, answer and be answered, unto in every Court 
whether of Law or Equity, THat The President, Vice-President, Treasurer and 
Members of the Council, being desirous that a Common Seal should be assigned to 
them under competent authority. He therefore requested the favour of His Grace’s 
Warrant for my granting and assigning such Supporters as may be proper to be borne 
by the said SociEry on Seals, Shields, Banners or otherwise according to the Law of 
Arms and ForasmucH as the said Earl Marshal did by Warrant under His hand and 
Seal bearing date the Twelfth day of March Instant authorise and direct me to grant 
and assign such Supporters accordingly. KNow YE THEREFORE that I the said GARTER 
in pursuance of His Grace’s Warrant and by virtue of the Letters Patent of my Office 
to me granted do by these Presents grant and assign unto The President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer and Council of THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, the sup- 
porters following that is to say: On the dexter Side a Figure intended to represent 
Avicenna, habited in a dark red robe, with a white nnder Vest his Shoes red, around his 
Waist a Shawl also red, fringed gold, and upon his h2ad a white Turban; in his right hand 
a Staff gold, entwined with a Serpent proper. And upon the Sinister a Figure intended 
to represent Galen, habited in a long white Vest and loose Robe, his Sandals red, and 
holding in his right hand a Steelyard Or, as the same are in the Margin hereof more 
plainly depicted to be borne and used for ever hereafter by The said President, The 
Vice-President, Treasurer and Council of THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN and their Successors on Seals, Shields, Banners or otherwise according to the 
Laws of Arms. IN Wi1TNEss whereof I the said Garter Principal King of Arms have to these 
Presents subscribed my name and affixed the Seal of my Office this T'wenty-seventh 
day of March in the Seventh Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady Vicroria by the 
Grace of Gop, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, QUEEN Defender 
of the Faith etc., and in the Year of our Lord One thousand Eight hundred and Forty- 
four. 


Cuas. GEO. YOUNG 
Garter 


Hospital Pharmacy — Past, Present and Future 


In the middle 1960s a working party was set up to investigate the way hospital 
pharmaceutical services were organised. It was obvious at that time there were serious 
shortcomings in the service provided, and equally obvious that the reason was a 
shortage of pharmacists to man the pharmaceutical departments. 


The working party produced a document called the ‘Noel Hall’ report, in which they 
suggested the solution to the problem was the implementation of a new career structure 
for hospital pharmacists. They recognised also that hospital pharmacists received 
inadequate salaries, so added a rider to the report stating that although it was not in 
their brief to make specific recommendations on this matter they considered suitable 
remuneration should be forthcoming. 


The Noel Hall report was accepted and gradually put into practice. Unfortunately 
the rider they inserted was ignored, with the result that the top managerial positions 
the working party created were filled i.e. the area and regional pharmacists, more 
vacancies occurred lower down the scale. The hoped-for increase in recruitment 
did not materialise and the pharmaceutical services provided in the hospitals did not 
improve. 


This sad situation changed quite dramatically when the members of the hospital 
pharmacists Professional Organisation (The Guild of Hospital Pharmacists) decided 
that it would be to their advantage to amalgamate with a larger group. They chose 


AS T.NMGS: 


It seemed almost overnight that the union negotiating skill, wrung a satisfactory 
salary from the Whitley Council. At last, with the new career structure and an im- 
proved salary there was some incentive for new graduates to become hospital pharma- 
cists. Expansion of the service resulted and new schemes and methods of work were 
introduc.d which had previously been hampered by lack of staff. 
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The innovation of Ward Pharmacy is, perhaps, the most publicised and well known 
concept. The approach of this scheme is varied, but essentially means that the phar- 
macist has at last ventured out of his department, and can increasingly be found on 
the wards. This has enabled the pharmacist to have an improved relationship with the 
medical staff, and seeing the nurses at work has given him an insight into the problems 
involved in the treatment the patients. 


The impossibility of the patients prescription sheet being available on the ward, 
where it should ideally remain, and in the pharmacy for dispensing and checking, has 
proved an item of controversy in hospitals for many years. Now the presence of the 
pharmacist on the ward has proved immensely useful to sort out problems relating to 
the patients medication before the sheet reaches the pharmacy, and advice can be 
given to the medical staff often at the time of prescribing. Important too, is the fact 
that the patients entire drug regime can now be regularly checked for drug incompati- 
bility, dosage errors and sensitivities This of course has always been carr‘ed out but 
usually in a hasty fashion so as to allow the prescription sheet to return to the ward as 
soon as possible. 


As a direct result of the ward pharmacists observations, there was an increased 
awareness of the problem of drug administration errors which usually took the form 
of omissions or duplications. In many hospitals the pharmacist took a leading part in 
redesigning the patients prescription sheets the form of which caused some of the 
confusion. Many different sheets now exist, but basically they all give provision for 
recording each individual dose of medication that the patient receives. In addition, 
only a limited space is available on each sheet, so necessitating the re-assessment of 
drug regimes at regular intervals. 


A feature of hospital pharmacies has been the manufacture of medical products, 
many of them being of their own formulation. But with the advent of more powerful 
drugs this side of hospital pharmacy has declined. Where it can be shown that financial 
savings are possible some drug manufacture is still carried out but now the work is 
usually concentrated in one hospital which will be the supplier to others in the region. 


Another feature of hospitals was their preparation of sterile products, including 
fluids for I.V. use. Simple and effective methods of measuring and counting particles 
have been discovered, and research carried out to ascertain the effects of these particular 
impurities when given by I.V. injection. The results are reflected in stringent require- 
ments which now have to be met before the preparation of I.V. products can be 
contemplated. This, in turn, has reduced the number of commercial manufactures, 
and entirely stopped most hospitals from making such fluids. Some new sterile manu- 
facturing units have been set up on a regional basis and even these are having dif- 
ficulty in being passed by the Medicines Commission. 


A form of quality control has always been observed by Pharmacists — the colour, 
smell, feel, appearance, and viscosity of products noted; and by such objective methods, 
items have been accepted as suitable for use or rejected. However, now sophisticated 
equipment is required to obtain information regarding the state of amounts of com- 
ponent parts. Staffing and equipment costs have meant that quality control laboratories 
have usually been set up on a regional basis. These test the raw materials employed in 
hospital manufacturing and the final product. Contract bulk buying of medicinal 
products from industry is a way of saving money and periodic checks are made by the 
laboratory to see that standards are maintained. 


Increasingly the dangers of adding drugs to J.V. fluids are being realised. Inter- 
actions between the two can occur and the stability of the fluid can be affected. These 
reactions can take many forms, not all necessarily visible to the naked eye. A great 
variety of additives are now requested by medical staff, and nurses cannot be expected 
to be aware of all the problems that can arise. This has led to a number of hospital 
pharmacies setting up an I.V. Additive Service. The pharmacist is available to give 
advice on which drugs can be mixed, which cannot and to carry out the addition him- 
self in hopefully better conditions than found on the ward. This type of service 
needs to be available 24 hours per day and can only really be effectively carried out in 
the largest of hospitals. 


A further service that has grown up over the last few years is that of Drug Information. 
This has always been available to a limited extent from pharmaceutical departments, 
but with the advance in medical knowledge, the field has become more complex and 
specialised. Larger hospitals have opened separate departments staffed by pharmacists 
wishing to make a career in this speciality. The existence of the department leads to 
more comprehensive information being available to the medical staff. 
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What is the future going to bring to hospital pharmacy? Nationwide various ex- 
perimental concepts are being tried. For example, close circuit T.V. has been used to 
enable the pharmacist to see the patients prescription sheet without it leaving the 
ward — a problem already mentioned. With the present economic climate this is 
definitely a scheme for the future. 


Pre-packing of pharmaceutical products for use on the wards has been with us a 
long time, and is now expanding. Some manufacturers are prepared to sell their prod- 
ucts already broken down into small containers ready for use. Only the other day 
one regional health authority concentrated its pre-packing in one large unit from which 
it will serve its hospitals with their requirements. 


Instead of pre-packing to various quantities some work has been done with unit- 
dose systems. Here the ward is provided with a pre-packed single dose of the medica- 
ment at the time needed to administer it to the patient. This eliminates the necessity 
to store medicines on the wards and should help to prevent drug administration errors. 


Following ward Pharmacy the next covert is Clinical Pharmacy. The pharmacist 
here becomes an integral part of the medical team and takes part in such activities as 
ward rounds. The idea is that the doctor will continue to diagnose, but his prescription 
function will be taken by a pharmacist choosing suitable drugs from the vast number 
available all with their subtle differences. 


Such division of responsibility will be needed in the future and if the pharmacist 
is not prepared to fill this rdle then someone else surely will. 


There are avenues old and new for hospital pharmacy to explore. But the will to 
experiment, must be maintained, finance must be available and the Medicines Com- 
mission, in their commendable efforts to improve pharmaceutical standards, must not 
set their aims so high that they cannot be achieved without vast expense. Since 
economies are continually being called for, this would stifle all initiative and experi- 
mentation. Hospital pharmacy instead of being the forward looking service it is at 
present, attracting many high calibre graduates, would go into a sad, steady decline. 


M. D. CHRISTMAS 


Pharmacognosy — ten years on 


The introduction of the new B.Pharm. degree ten years ago was a milestone in the 
development of pharmacognosy as an applied scientific discipline within the pharmacy 
course. Before the introduction of the new degree the pharmacognosy course placed 
its emphasis on plants as drugs, and the syllabus was constructed around the principal 
forms of crude drugs such as roots, barks, etc. Students were expected to have knowledge 
of macroscopical and microscopical features of many crude drugs, together with 
information concerning their geographical sources, botanical names, methods of culti- 
vation, collection and preparation for the market. The introduction of a new course 
gave pharmacognosy staff an opportunity to change the emphasis of the cours? away 
from the plant itself to the chemical constituents which were responsible for the 
medical action. Portions of the old syllabus involved with agriculture and commerce 
were eliminated, the list of drugs studied was greatly reduced and macroscopical 
and microscopical examinations were treated as being secondary in importance to 
chromatographic assays, chemical tests and quantitative analysis of extracts. The last ten 
years have seen a consolidation of this change. Courses on all forms of chromatography 
and biochemical assay techniques are taught, much macroscopy has been eliminated 
and microscopy reduced to the acquisition of a working knowledge of the microscope 
as an analytical tool in crude drug identification. Naturally occurring drugs and toxins 
are now dealt with by a series of lectures arranged on a chemical basis, and include 
information on sources, chemical structure, methods of isolation, manufacture and 
analysis, as well as pharmaceutical preparations and therapeutic uses. The majority of 
the staff are also registered pharmacists with experience of retail, hospital and industry, 
and the development of our course reflects this experience. Great emphasis has been 
placed in the last five vears on re-assessing the relevance of our subject matter to 
the profession of pharmacy. Practical courses involve initially the teaching of basic 
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techniques of analytical biochemistry and then the utilisation of these techniques in 
the evaluation of pharmaceutical products, crude drugs and even body fluids such as 
urine and stomach contents. This rearrangement of subject matter was facilitated by 
the introduction of a new teaching technique in the practical classes. A series of projects 
lasting 4 to 5 weeks each are given to a pair of students. They are expected within guide 
lines to design their own experiments, order materials and equipment from technical 
staff and submit a report of their findings after consulting a limited number of given 
literature sources. All literature searching, planning and writing-up is done in 
laboratory time. 


The third year option in pharmacognosy has developed on this firm basis. It is in 
the third year that more advanced natural product chemistry techniques are taught. 
Students are expected to be able to isolate drugs from plants and elucidate the structure 
of such drugs by means of mass-spectrometry, nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy, 
etc. Other third year topics are more vocational and include a course in crop protective 
agents, lectures concerning the discovery of new drugs and also toxic natural substances. 
Intellectually stimulating subjects include the routes of biosynthesis and metabolism 
of secondary plant metabolites and chemotaxonomy. 


It is felt in the department that pharmacognosy, probably more so than other subjects, 
has adjusted itself to a modern environment and we look forward to the challenge of 
the next ten years. 

FRED J. EVANS 


Let’s Buy a Boat 


What was once the prerogative of the very rich is now within the grasp of everyone, 
but even so there are pitfalls and costly mistakes to be made by the tiro. 


There are probably more categories under the general heading of boating than in 
any other sport, so the first decision is, to decide which category you wish to fit into, 
and this means deciding with whom you wish to enjoy your boating, fortunately age 
or sex does not matter, so the first decision is to go either :— 


(1) Solo. 
(2) With companions. 
(3) With spouse and children. 


Probably the next decision to make is the materials out of which your boat is built 
and these are the same whether the length is five or fifty-five feet and come into 
specific groups :— 


(a) Traditional materials mainly woods have been used since the dawn of time with 
great success, but in a world where the price of labour is so high it has drawbacks. 


Firstly, the construction costs are high and the methods do not lend themselves tc 
mass production. Woods are prone to various types of rot, and although the expensive 
woods like teak and mahogany can last half a century this is only possible by constant 
care and painting or varnishing, and this is hard work and time consuming if you do 
it yourself, and if done professionally so expensive that only the very rich can afford 
to have regular attention. 


(b) Steel construction sometimes used on family cruisers was very popular fifteen 
years ago between the eras of wood and fibre glass, but has all the snags of wood with 
rust instead of rot being the enemy, by and large steel boats do not have the life of 
wooden boats. 


(c) Reinforced concrete is a comparatively new material which has some advantages 
but is as yet untried and not popular. 


(d) Currently however, G.R.P., or Glass Reinforced Plastic, more commonly called 
Fibreglass is the modern material, it lends itself to mass production, properly manu- 
factured it is free of rot or rust, for many years it will not require the main components 
to be painted and it is easy to repair. 


Next Cecision is to decide what particular boat is required fcr you to do ‘YOUR 
THING’, and these are some of the possibilities :— 
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As the song says “In a one man canoe you’re both skipper and crew when messing 
about on the river’’, and this applies also to rowing dinghies with or without an out- 
board motor, sailing dinghys or any other small craft which will fit on a car roof rack 
or a light trailer, and your cruising grounds are any lakes, rivers, canals, or coastal 
resorts in settled weather, your costs are small from £10 to £200, but even at this 
level you learn respect for the powers and vagaries of water by using a life jacket or 
buoyancy aid, study the dangers of weirs and white water and if venturing in the 
estuaries and coastal resorts study the shipping forecasts. 


Perhaps the next most numerous group is the Sailing Dinghy, here it is best to join 
a club and then buy the appropriate type favoured by that club, mostly the sport 
consists of racing and experience and safety precautions can be learnt by crewing for a 
more experienced helmsman. Generally, the club you join will have a parking space 
for dinghies and trailers (to move them down to the water). The cost of your boat will 
range from a secondhand one at £50 to £300, maintenance will be cheap and easy on a 
D.1.Y. basis and apart from your club fees there are few extra costs. 


The next group is Cruising on Inland Waters, and here we have a huge range of 
types, from the small 18 footer with a primitive accommodation for the night powered 
by a single small outboard motor to the 6 or 7 berth Gin Palace powered by twin 
diesel engines. Anyone can take up this type of boating, witness the millions of people 
who yearly hire a boat on the Broads or Thames, but if you are interested in boating 
this may well be your cheapest method of finding out if you and your family are suited 
to the joys of messing about in boats. Again, if you are interested in a social life you 
may join a Club and learn from more experienced members, but in any case you 
should read boating literature and learn the safety rules and all the skills of knots and 
splices, mooring and boat handling, and unless you are very well heeled you must do 
most of your maintenance yourself. Some inland lakes may well suit sailing boats 
with cabin accommodation, and this of course saves the cost of fuel and engines, but 
this type is not very suitable for rivers. We are now entering the realms of real expendi- 
ture, but if you start at the utility end of the scale you can go forward or opt out as 
your fortunes dictate. Your boat can be as little as £200 or as much as £20,000, unless 
you have your own moorings this could cost between £100 to £400 per annum, and 
insurance depending on the value of the boat and your cruising grounds, but for 
inland waters, perhaps £1 for every £100 value. On the Thames you might need a 
combined licence and lock pass from £10 to £60, depending on the area of the boat, 
and of course the running costs which depend on the use and also your own skill in 
maintenance. 


Finally we come to Coastal and Ocean Cruising boats, which range in a similar 
manner to the inland water boats, the main difference being sea worthiness which 
is a subject on its own; however, in this class we have the Sailing Yacht which can 
again range from the several hundreds of pounds to the several thousands of pounds 
and has good and plentiful accommodation, good sea keeping qualities, and the world 
is your oyster because apart from a small engine for entering and leaving harbours, 
your fuel is the wind which costs nothing and does not need storage tanks which limit 
the cruising range of the motor cruisers. 


Your marina costs will vary with size, the same as the inland Marinas Insurance is 
higher and is based on the value of the vessel. 


Now we must be really serious about our boating because one foolish and inexperi- 
enced amateur sailor can cost the life boat, and Coast-guard services many wasted 
hours and sometimes lives. If you have travelled so far in your quest for an interesting 
and exciting sport to learn the arts of good seamanship, Navigation and Meteorology 
is no chore and to join a suitable club or take one of the many evening classes is well 
worth your time and money. 


It has been said that the only difference between the amateur yachtsman and the 
professional seaman is — 


‘“’The amateur is scared whenever he is out of sight of land, whereas the professional 
is scared whenever he comes in sight of land.”’ 


Most men and some women fancy themselves as intrepid mariners and regardless 
of the label of ‘Weekend Admirals’ there is the great joy and pride in skippering 
your own craft across the channel and to tie up safely in a foreign port. 


GRAHAM HALL 
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SQUARE CROSSWORD compiled by S. R. Hesslewood 


The editor regrets being unable to contact the compiler of this crossword for 
permission to reproduce. 
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CLUES. DOWN 


CLUES ACROSS 


1 
9 


Go to Paris lass, it produces the 
men interested in worms, etc. (15) 
Instrumentalists blowing wind 
through the reeds (7) 


10 Sea creatures made by an ancient 
city with facial features (7) 

11 Ask out the fruit (4) 
2 When two little ducks follow 
doctor’s orders to the top of the 
house? (3.55, 

13 Passing into the liquid state (7) 
15 Commercial paint of French wire- 
less? ee 

17 Tis back and back again — relax! 
(3, 4) 

19 Absolom on ice, containing mine 
host! ae 
20 Where the early apothecary found 
many of his cures? PAES Peed 
22 A shilling at this time could pro- 
duce an avalanche (4) 

25 Undoubtedly of interest to 1 
across (7) 

26 Professor mines for coal in 
Durham (7) 

27 Period of additional significance, 


one’s wedding perhaps? (5, 7, 3) 


to 
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Stands out and is quite rightly 
pleased (5) 
Space to allow welcome sign for 
the homeless (4, 2, 3) 
Belt the window cord! (4) 
Setting out, trying something new 
(7) 

Lazed about, even though five 
hundred were below the room (7) 
London Transport’s advice to 
commuters from Ruislip and 
Epping (2, 7) 
Throw away the arm support (5) 
Distress call at County in Ireland, 
therefore took a seat (2, 3, 4) 
Mica taste, so chew it over (9) 
Where one might find the Tyrol? 
Pasar) 

Dim date? No, turned out to be 
overpowered ! (9) 
Manages to stay the pace ta. 2) 
Thus the graduate is up to 100. 
but it’s very simple ( 
A feline greeting in the modern 
vogue (255) 
Peter Pan’s Darling? (5) 
Girl pictured without an artist (4) 


Pharmaceutical 
Packaging 
(Leeds) Ltd 


OFFER A COMPLETE 
SERVICE TO THOSE 
ENGAGED IN THE 
DISPENSING OF MEDICINES 


WE SUPPLY: 
BAGS 
CARTONS 
GUMMED LABELS 
POCKETS 
SELF ADHESIVE LABELS 
STATIONERY 
TAPES-PRINTED & PLAIN 
VIALS 
WRAPPINGS 


OVER 10,000 PHARMACISTS CANNOT ALL BE WRONG. 
THEY FIND OUR PRICES COMPETITIVE AND OUR 
DELIVERY DATES ATTRACTIVE. WHY NOT SEND FOR 
DETAILS? HOPEFULLY YOU MIGHT WANT TO SWELL 
THEIR RANKS! 


PHARMACEUTICAL PACKAGING (LEEDS) LTD. 


P;O.-BOX#140 = - LEEDS ES1,106 
PHONE’ LEEDS: (0532) 5752653) ™ TEEEXena245 
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Forthcoming Events 


SESSIONAL BALL 
Saturday, March 19th at the Café Royal — 7.30 for 8.15 


Double Tickets £12:50. Apply as soon as possible to Martin Hall, the 
Social Secretary of the Students Union enclosing cheque. 


GARDEN PARTY—MYDDLETON HOUSE—SUNDAY, MAY 15th 


Including: Cricket, Tennis, Afternoon “Champagne” Party, Film after 
Tea, Dance in the Evening. Function commences 2 p.m. £3-00 a head. 


SQUARE DINNER for SQUARE ASSOCIATION MEMBERS ONLY 
Saturday, May 14th. £5—£6-00 a head including wine. 
Further details in P. J. 


Please contact Social Secretary, Square Association if interested as we 
wish to know approximately the number attending. 


Through the Burette 


a) ‘To Helen Bailey January 26th 1976 a son Andrew James. 


b) Nicholas Wood — O.N.C. in business studies — serves as a member of Chelms- 
ford and District Branch Secretary. 


c) ‘To Debbie and Moni Levy February 28th 1976 a daughter — Emily Tana. 


d) Congratulations to Prof. Ian Mathison of Memphis University of Tennessee 
U.S.A. who has been offered and has accepted the post of Dean at one of the 
schools of pharmacy in Michigan U.S.A. 


e) Miss Poon-King Shum, first year student of the session 1975-1976 at the school 
of pharmacy represented London University to join the British University table tennis 
championship. The match was held at St. Andrews University in Scotland. Players 
from Universities of Ireland, Scotland, Wales and England met in the match which 
was held under a very friendly yet highly competitive tensing atmosphere and lasted 
2 days. The total number of players was about two hundred. Miss Shum fought hard 
through many exhausting rounds and finally got into two semi-finals in women’s 
single and mixed doubles. She got two bronze medals for London University. She said 
the match was very tiring but she had enjoyed every minute of the tournament. 


There were only four men and one girl representing the University of London in 
the mixed doubles. Miss Shum was partnered by a boy from L.S.E. 


Solution to Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS DOWN 
1 Parasitologists 1 Proud 
9 Oboists 2 Room to let 
10 Urchins 3 Sash 
11 Date 4 'Testing 
12 Bingo night 5 Lounged 
13 Melting 6 Go Central 
15 Duradio 7 Sling 
17 Sit back 8 So sat down 
19 Solomon 13 Masticate 
20 In his herbs 14 In Austria 
22 Snow 16 Dominated 
25 Ascaris 18 Keeps up 
26 Shotton 19 So. basic 
27 Extra special day ZAetieat 

23 Wendy 

24 Nora 


UniChem 


With UniChem 
you’re independent 
but never alone 


A Unique Profit-Sharing 
Opportunity for All 
Independent Retail 

Pharmacists 


Further Details: 


JOHN A. L. SPELLER 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
UNICHEM LTD. 

CROWN HOUSE, MORDEN, SURREY 
Tel: 01-540 3831 


y Ryman Dowdeswell Ltd., Woodbridge Meadows, Guildford, Surrey GU1 1BD 


